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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN CAS- 
PAR LAVATER. 

" If there be merit in a man, hold it well 

forth 
To the admiring world, forming for him a 

wreath of fame ; 
A stimulus to the indolence of others ; but 

if there be 
Aught evil, or mistaken, set it up a beacon 

unto all ; 
Boldly declaring every where the truth un- 

leaven'd, 
According to the dictates of a calm, well- 

pois'd judgment." 

TOHN CASPAR LAVATER died 
J at Zurich, in consequence of 
some wounds he received from a 
Swiss soldier, when Zurich was ta- 
ken from the Austrians and Russians 
by General Massena, in the autumn 
of 1799. At the storming of Zurich, 
by Massena's troops, when every 
thing was in the utmost confusion, 
and the Russian General himself 
knevtr not which gate led to the 
Austrian camp, a moment when 
every prudent man kept close at 
home, Lavater rashly ventured out, 
amid swords and muskets, and sol- 
diers thirsting for blood, dared his 
fate, and met his death-wound. 
This misfortune was the more dis- 
tressing, as the man who wounded 
him in the breast was a native of 
Switzerland, on whom Lavater some 
years before had conferred several 
benefits. The fanaticism of party 
animosity stimulated him in the heat 
of action to commit this horrid crime. 
Lavater recovered but in appear- 
ance from his wound, and had a re- 
lapse jn consequence of attending a 
spy to the place of execution, who 
according to vhe laws of war was 
shot by the . French ; on this occa- 
sion he continued above an hour in 
the open air. His restless mind al- 
lowed him no repose, till within a few 
days of his death. He seemed unwil- 



ling to live in times when the laws and 
religion of his country were over- 
turned, and he died on the last day 
of the century, after having heard 
the intelligence of the armistice so 
ruinous to the Austrians. 

In religion, though Lavater was a 
stumbling-block to thousands, he was 
the idol of tens of thousands ; and if 
not always a light to the world, was 
the centre of an invisible church, 
whose members extending from Na- 
ples to Copenhagen, never failed in 
respect to their founder and prophet. 
His constant struggle against every 
kind of tyranny and intolerance, and 
his undaunted integrity, were such, 
that he thought no sacrifice too 
great to attain these objects. He 
wrote three thousand letters and 
notes every year, besides those he 
dictated to his secretary. For a long 
time he kept a kind of journal, of 
which above fifty copies were made 
and sent to all his partizans abroad, 
who distributed them to others. The 
evangelical moral of brotherly love 
was always the object of these apos- 
tolical epistles. With a hatred to ty- 
rants, he began and finished his 
course. While every one was trem- 
bling under the oppression of Swit- 
zerland, under the French pro-con- 
suls,, Rapinat, Schautnburg, and 
their associates, who, protected by 
the director Rewbel, insulted huma- 
nity, Lavater wrote his celebrated 
appeal to the French government. 
This appeal contains an animated, 
just, (but guarded,) and pathetic ex- 
postulation with the ruiers of France, 
on account of their treacherous and 
tyrannic treatment of subdued Swit- 
zerland, especially the canton of 
Zurich. " We were promised." says 
he, " at least verbally, by the agents 
of the great nation, that no French 
troops should enter our canton, that 
not a sou should be demanded from 
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us. Yet the very reverse happened : 
they demanded from us three mil- 
lions of livres; they had the cruelty 
to march troops into oar canton, 
without the least previous applica- 
tion. In other words, they forced 
upon us the liberty of sutFering our- 
selves to be stripped of all rational 
freedom. To exact millions, is mil- 
lion-fold injustice. It is the demand, 
not of a civilized nation, but the de- 
mand of a band of robbers, ill-orga- 
nized, grown over-bearing by suc- 
cess in war, and in their own opi- 
nion entitled to whatever they choose 
to claim. Great nation, if any sense 
of shame and humanity remains in 
thy bosom, blush, &c." 

Almost immediately after writing 
this address, he enclosed a copy of 
it to a friend, adding, that he re- 
garded his own destruction as ine- 
vitable ; that he was far from re- 
penting what he had done ; he was 
perfectly prepared for his destiny, 
and indifferent to every thing it was 
in the power of his persecutors to 
inflict : he had performed what had 
appeared to him an indispensable 
duty, and was insensible to every 
other consideration. 

Even while the sword of death 
seemed hanging over him, Lavater 
preached the lights of his country- 
met. Nor did he cease till he was 
torn from his congregation as a 
preacher of sedition and disorder. 
He was sent to Schaffausen, as an 
hostage, but returned home soon af- 
ter, without any impediment, through 
the French army. Lavater was first 
appointed preacher to the Orphan- 
house, and afterwards, in 1778, dea- 
con and pastor of the principal 
church of St. Peter, at Zurich, and 
he continued to fill that office till his 
death, labouring so zealously by ex- 
ample and precept, by writing, and 
by verbal exhortation, that in this 
respect also, and as the chief of a 
school of his own, he deserves the 



notice of posterity. The principal 
source of his eccentric visions and 
marvellous narrations, which appear 
in his sermons on the existence of 
the devil, and his belief of miracles, 
from which he, however, seceded 
in the latter part of his life, arose 
from his deficiency in the ancient 
languages. Yet no one was more 
open to a sense of his own weakness 
than Lavater, and no man was more 
eloquent in recommending to the 
young persons who constantly sur- 
rounded him, the study of those lan- 
guages which he himself had ne- 
glected. His own spiritual writings 
of this class, his View of Immortali- 
ty, his Messiah, his Pontius Pilate, 
his Observations on important pas- 
sages in the Evangelists, and his 
Pocket Bible, evince a prodigious 
knowledge of mankind, and deep 
penetration into the human heart. 

He was accidentally led to turn 
his attention to the expression of hu- 
man sentiment and character in the 
varied conformation of the counte- 
nance, head, and other parts of the 
frame, in the complexion, in the 
habitual motions and attitudes in 
the temperament of health, &c. 
He states in his first fragment, that 
he had arrived at the age of 25 years, 
before he had either read or thought 
on the subject ; that he had often 
been seized with an emotion, and 
even started at the first sight of cer- 
tain faces ; which agitation continu- 
ed for some time after the departure 
of the person, without his knowing 
the cause, or even thinking of the 
face that produced it. These sud- 
den impressions led him sometimes 
to form judgments, " but," says he, 
"my decisions were laughed at, I 
blushed at them myself,- and became 
more prudent." 

He was very fond of drawing, and 
he frequently delineated some of the 
lines that he found the most striking 
in the countenances of his friends. 
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which he studied with attention. 
This occupation opened to him what 
he conceived interesting views of 
human organization, and its repre- 
sentative powers or characters. But 
the epocha of his application to phy- 
siognomical researches, was a strong 
impression he received from the 
countenance of a soldier, who was 
passing with his troop before a win- 
dow where Lavater was standing 
with Mr Zimmerman, the King's 
physician at Hanover. His remarks 
upon the military phiz struck the 
ingenious and sentimental physician, 
who encouraged him to carry on his 
researches, and proposed to him 
several questions about faces and 
characters. " My answers to seve- 
ral of them," says Lavater, " were 
for the most part miserable, as they 
did not proceed from a sudden impul- 
sion, a kind of inspiration." In 
short, it appears that even after cor- 
responding on the subject for some 
time with M. Zimmerman, and 
drawing imaginary faces in abun- 
dance, to which he annexed his re- 
marks, he laid aside this branch of 
study for several years : " I laugh- 
ed," says he, "at my first essays 
and observations, and I neither read 
nor wrote any more on the matter." 
Nevertheless iVI. Zimmerman brought 
the truant back to his work, and 
then he went on at a great rate. He 
acknowledged that there were faces 
of which he* could form no judg. 
ment ; and he was willing in such 
cases to let his decisions pass for re- 
veries and conjectures. " Obsta- 
cles," says he, " arose every day to 
my pursuit, but the means of sur- 
mounting them proportionally mul- 
tiplied. I continually fell into mis- 
takes ; but. 1 daily acquired more 
light and firmness in the path I was 
pursuing. I was praised, blamed, 
rallied, and extolled ; but I indulg- 
ed -myself more and more in 
the pleasing thought that my work 



would be productive of utility and 
entertainment, and this comforted 
me under the burden I had laid on 
my shoulders. And now, in the 
very moment I am writing, I have 
made such progress, tliat if there are 
several faces or physiognomies, on 
which I can pronounce no judgment 
at all, there are, on the other hand, 
a great number of lines and features 
on which I can pass judgment, with 
a conviction of truth and evidence, 
equal to that which persuades me of 
my own existence." He thought 
he perceived that not only transient 
passion, but even the more perma- 
nent qualities of character, are very 
often distinctly expressed in the 
countenance. He carried his obser- 
vations, in his way, much farther 
than any other person had before ad- 
vanced. Success inflamed his im- 
agination ; and he became an en- 
thusiast in the study of physiogno- 
my. The opinions relative to it, 
which he propagated, were a medley 
of acute observation, ingenious con- 
jecture, and wild reverie. They 
were divulged by him in conversa- 
tion, and in a multitude of frag- 
ments, which he and his disciples 
soon assembled into volumes. Nc- 
velty, mystery, and the dreams 
of enthusiasm, have inexpressible 
charms for the multitude : every one 
was eager to learn to read his neigh- 
bour's heart in his face. In Swit- 
zerland, in Germany, in France, 
even in Britain, all the world be- 
came passionate admirers of the 
physiognomical science of Lavater. 
His books, published in the German 
language, were multiplied by many 
editions. In the enthusiasm with 
which they were studied and admir- 
ed, they were thought absolutely 
necessary in every family. Tlie 
same system was eagerly translated 
into the French language : and, as 
the insight into character and secret 
intention which it promised was i"- 
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finitely grateful to curiosity, all the 
pretenders to wit, taste, and fashion, 
among the lively women of France, 
soon became distractedly fond of it. 
It was talked of as a science suscep- 
tible of mathematical certainty ; and 
was applauded as capable of endow- 
ing man with the power of omnisci- 
ent intuition into the hearts and in- 
tentions of his fellows. Two well- 
executed translations naturalized the 
same books of Lavatei in the English 
language. 

He was esteemed by the wise, and 
half deified by the mystical; he was 
followed as a bewitched traveller 
follows a will-with-a-wisp, and with 
similar success : a few, however, 
who were not initiated into the se- 
crets of fact-reading, and who kept 
profanely peeping at the outer-gate 
of the sanctuary, beheld with a sar- 
castical sneer the folly of the crowd 
who admired a science, because it 
was mysterious. After the charm 
of noveltv had been dissolved, La- 
vater lost many of his disciples; the 
fashion in literature had taken an- 
other direction; people began to be 
less diffident of expressing their opi- 
nions on physiognomy, and to per- 
ceive, that his singular and fanciful 
works contained a strange mixture 
of genius and enthusiasm, sense and 
jargon, taste, imagination, and od- 
dity. Musaeus, a German writer, 
who, though he wrote satires, never 
had an enemy, and who had been 
educated for the ministry, but ren- 
dered himself incapable, in the esti- 
mation of the people, of becoming 
the shepherd of their souls, because 
lie had once been known to dance, 
wrote a satire on Lavater's system 
of physiognomy, entitled, Physi- 
ognomical Travels. The plan was 
to represent an enthusiast in physi- 
ognomy making a practical apphca- 
tion of the theory, deciding on a 
man's character from the lines of his 
face, and acting on that decision, 
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and in course involving himself in 
errors and disasters, 

Lavater, however, continued to 
cultivate the study of physiognomy, 
and was eagerly visited by travellers 
passing near the place of his resi- 
dence, some of wh mi became his 
zealous disciples, and many wishing 
to excel their master, imagined that 
the characters of quadrupeds, and 
even of some birds, are indicated by 
obscure resemblances between the 
lineaments of their faces, and those 
of men of different features and dis- 
positions. 

The initiated few may follow La- 
vater by the supposed light of evi- 
dence, the credulous by the docility 
of faith or fancy, but other individu- 
als will be inclined to treat as vision- 
ary the art ofdiscovering the interior 
of man by tlie exterior ; and of 
discerning the natural analogy and 
affinity between the external diver- 
sity of countenance, and the internal 
diversity of intellectual and moral 
character, that avowedly distinguish- 
es every individual of the human 
species, one from another. There 
is no reason for calling this internal 
diversity of capacity and character, 
the cause of the external diveisity of 
form and organisation, unless in 
were proved that each soul, by effi- 
cient energy, funned its body "as the 
marine insects, form their corallines 
or habitations. 

The variety of face, form and fea- 
tures which distinguishes one indi- 
vidual from another, is. a wise and 
admirable arrangement to prevent 
the disorder 1 that would otherwise 
arise ; and although in the organiza- 
tion of different individuals, them is 
a variety adapted to their various ca- 
pacities of perception, yet it does 
not necessarily follow that every in- 
dividual diversity between bodies 
must consequently represent a cor- 
respondent diversity between minds. 
That joy and sorrow, pleasure- untl 
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pain, love and hatred, trouble ai»d 
serenity of mind, envy and benevo- 
lence, have peculiar expressions in 
the human countenance, few will 
deny : bat that the same contour, 
situation, or obliquity of a forehead, 
the same angles formed by the ex- 
ternal contour of the nose, the same 
shape and dimensions of a chin, 
should always indicate the same de- 
gree of intellectual and moral cha- 
racter, cannot he admitted without 
more satisfactory proof than is ad- 
duced by Lavater. That the hu- 
man mind has a natural propensity 
to form jutjgmeuts on the exterior 
aspect of things, Is certain, but ex- 



by the performance of some literary 
task. His character has recently 
been drawn by the German Profes- 
sor Meiners in bis Letters on 
Switzerland. " Lavater," says Pro- 
fessor Meiners, " is one of the 
few men whom I have been 
acquainted with, who is little 
solicitous to hide bis faults, and still 
less anxious to make his merits 
known. With regard to his moral 
character, it is impossible to speak 
too highly of it, as his very oppo- 
nents, those at least with whom I am 
acquainted, allow that his life and 
manners are blameless. A warm 
desire to, advance the honour of God, 



perience shews, in a multitude of and the good of his fellow-creatures, 
cases, that these judgments are ill- " -'" " • ■' ' 

grounded, or at least, stand fre- 
quently in need of correction. 

But whatever opinion may be 
formed respecting the utility of pub- 
lishing a jargon of physical and me- 
taphysical hypotheses, which almost 
indicate that 



«* The moen-struck prophet felt the mad- 
dening hoar, * 

it must be admitted that Lavater 
possessed great knowledge of the 
human heart. A lively imagination, 
•which often decorates- description 
with too vivid colours, and with i- 
deas associated, .or contrasted with 
too much rapidity, has sometimes 
betrayed him into real obscurity and 
seeming contradictions ; yet even in 
these, there are visible graces of a 
deep thinker,, and a philosophical 
genius. In no instance, does .his 
virtuous, his feeling, his benevo- 
lent heart vary from, its pole-star, 
Ihe love of God, and the love of 
mankind. 

His private life was simple. His 
wife kid become, as well as hirri- 
self, a great . pbysiogiHjmist. He 
was always an early, riser, and used 
never to take his breakfast tilt he 
had, in his own wind, eart.ed it 



is, without a doubt, the principal 
feature in his character, and the 
leading motive of all he does. Next 
to these, bis, characteristic virtues 
are a.n indefatigable placability, 
and an inexhaustible love for his 
enemies. I . have often heard him 
talk of the talents, merits, and good 
equalities of his opponents with the 
same warmth as if he had been, talk- 
ing of the virtues of bis greatest 
friends. Nay, I have been a wit- 
ness to his excusing his enemies, and 
uttering wishes for their welfare in 
such a manner, as to me, and I am 
persuaded to every unprejudiced 
pers&n, carried not the smallest 
mark of affectation along with it. I 
am persuaded, too, that these senti- 
ments cost him very little, but are 
more the fruit of his nature than of 
any troublesome exertion. Not a 
blameable word of any kind, not a 
single expression of impatience of 
the numberless afflictions he has 
struggled, and still has to struggle 
with, ever escaped him in my pre- 
sence. On the contrary, he is per- 
suaded that all these trials are for his 
good, and will terminate in his hap- 
piness. OF his talents and n;erits 
of all kinds be thinks much more 
modestly than bis ridiculous admit- 
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of Zurich and the country round, 
are so firmly attach«d to him as ihev 
certainly are. His sermons are more 
followed than those of trie rn't'ist po- 
pular among the other preachers (of 
whom there are many,) though they 
are seldom carefully laboured com- 
positions, and not always very or- 
thodox. Their principal merit con- 
sists in the pathos of his voice, action, 
and general elocution, which for tHe 
most part captivates those who are 
not able to judge of any other merit. 
A great proof of the general esteem 
he is held in appeared on my walk- 
ing out with him : almost all those 
who met us accosted hint with trie 
greatest re'spect, and many of trie 
common people kissed hii hand with 
a kind of filial reverence. It is in- 
deed inconceivable what numbers of 
persons of all ranks and orders, both 
citizens and strangers, apply to him 
to be the judge of their controver- 
sies. When one sees the number of 
affairs which he is almost constantly 
immersed in, one is surprised how 
he can find so much time to write, 
and very ready to admit what he as- 
serts is the case, that his writing in 
drily a relaxation from his other era- 
ploymeols. Amidst all his singular 
opinions, there is none he is so jea- 
lous of, and sticks so warmly to, as 
his own skill in- physiognomy, by 
which lie pretends to be able to dis- 
cern the characters of men a» ^vell as 
he could do by their actions or con- 
versation. As, however, this is the 
subject which he never touches up- 
on before those who do not believe 
in his intuition, we had no conversa- 
tion about it. Indeed it would have 
been to no purpose, for be could 
not have convinced me, and f should 
certainly have made no impression 
upon him. What he has written 
or thought upon miracles heretofore 
I do not know, as I have not read all 
bis writings ; but if is certain, that 
at present he does not affirm either 
thai he ever did, or ever saw a int- 



ers. He freely confesses that his 
want of the knowledge of ancient 
languages, and several other useful 
branches of knowledge) has been a 
great hinderance to him, for which 
reason no person more warmly re- 
commends the study of them. la 
all my conversations with him, I 
found so few symptoms of the secret 
canity of which he is accused, and 
of which I myself suspected him, 
that I could not help blaming my- 
self for my suspicion. I was still 
more surprised not to see, either in 
his person or conversation, any of 
that affected unction which is com- 
mon to weak minds. Every part of 
him bespeaks the roan of genius, but 
not of that fiery and uncontroulable 
genius which has often led him to 
advance extraordinary and indefen- 
sible opinions in his works. The 
abuse which has been- thrown upon 
him for giving young meii a greater 
opinion of their talents than those 
talents would justify, and by that 
means leading them into absurdities, 
has made him change his conduct 
towards them. He is shv of admit- 
ting them into his society, and when 
he does he is rather reserved and cold 
than over communicative. He 
speaks quickly, and seems interest- 
ed in what he says, but is not too 
hot, nor docs his action pass the 
bounds of moderation. He. hears 
contradiction, and will bear it very 
patiently, and answer quietly what- 
ever objections are made to what he 
says. Though he has no extensive 
knowledge of any kind, his conver- 
sation- is rendered extremely interest- 
ing by his great abilities, and his 
knowledge of human nature, which 
his very early, and ever increas- 
ing connection with men of all 
ranks and orders has given him. 
This explains how it comes to 
pass- that notwithstanding his va- 
rious weaknesses and wanderings, 
so maKy young people> as well as 
the greatest part of the inhabitants 
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racle. All he contends for, which 
the warmest opposers of miractes 
will not contest with him, is, that 
men of uncommon powers can do 
things which those of common pow- 
ers cannot, and which appear con- 
trary to the common course of na- 
ture"" 

Lavater also published a volume 
of Aphorisms on Man: the maxims 
are such as might be expected from 
a man who had looked at mankind 
through the medium of a singular 
genius. They discover much ori. 
ginality of sentiment and expression, 
and evince that the author had made 
insight into human character his 
principal study ; some of the Aphor- 
isms are, however, enveloped in 
obscurity, which many readers are 
not able to penetrate. 

It may perhaps be thought a sort 
of equitable retribution, that he 
who wished to teach others the art 
of reading the characters of men, 
should have his own secret thoughts 
exhibited to the world : yet the man- 
ner in which the "Secret Journal of 
a self-pbseryer.; or the confessions 



and familiar letters of the Rev. JVC. 
Lavater," has been presented to the 
world is not by any means justifia- 
ble. 

Lavater, in addition to his works 
already mentioned, composed sacred 
hymns and national songs, which 
were much esteemed for their sim- 
plicity. He extended to religion 
the same enthusiasm which he em- 
ployed in his researches on physi- 
ognomy, and his poetical composi- 
tions : the warmth of his imagina- 
tion hurried him on to adopt whate- 
ver was fanciful and extraordinary ; 
to outstep the limits of sober reason ; 
to be an advocate for the'e(Tica« - y of 
absolute faith : for inward illumina- 
tions; for supernatural visions, and 
for the miraculous effects of what is 
called animal magnetism in the cure 
of disorders. 

The insinuating address of Lava- 
ter, the vivacity ot his conversation, 
the amenity of manners, and the 
singularity and animation of his 
style, have contributed mure to dif- 
fuse his system and principles, than 
sound arguments or deep learning. 



DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 



llTEttAHT SUICIDES, 

WHAT can be the reason, that 
authors, so greedy of fame as 
they are, should be so accessary to 
their own premature death, and, as 
the phrase is, write themselves out ? 
It is because, at this time, as in the 
days of Horace, literary glory itself 
gives place to the love of money, and, 
after spending one-half of life in la- 
bouring for reputation as an author, 
the other half is engaged in selling it 
to the test profit, and converting cha- 
racter into cash. The booksellers of 
London are principal agents in thus 



seducing writers to their ruin, robbing 
them of their fair fame, arid then dis- 
posing of it in the market at an ex- 
traordinary price, until it at once 
sinks into a sad and irrecoverable de- 
preciation. It was well =>nd wittily 
said, by one of these kepi labourers 
in literature, at the bottom of a well, 
covered table of a celebrated book- 
seller, «« Ah ! Mr. ," address- 
ing himself to the giver qf the feast, 
M you are like one of the Indian war- 
riors, you drink out «f our sculls." 
And indeed these booksellers, wish- 
ing merely to make the mos» of an 



